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THE RED MAN.#* 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than men in their philosophy e’er 
dreamt of.—HaM_er. 


Tue house soon became quiet. All the late actors in the 
bustling scene which has been described, lost in oblivion the 
recollection of the priest, the young soldier, and the mid- 
night yell. The harrowed mind of Cecelia relaxed its hold on 
the stern realities of her situation, and floated curbless on the 
sea of fancy. It seemed to her unshackled imagination as if 
she was lying on a ponderous sofa within the walls of a Gothic 
castle, whose hu: ge pillars supported stupendous domes, crum- 
bling with age, and threatening to bury her beneath their falling 
masses. She heard the sound of a mailed foot thundering upon 
the marble floor, and in a moment a gigantic knight, with visor 
closed and clad in rusty armor, stood before her. She gazed 
upon the rude visitant without uttering a word. He drew 
nearer to the couch upon which she reclined, and silently passed 
his hand over her brow. He then retreated a few steps, but 
kept his eyes fixed steadfastly upon her countenance. She 
ventured to speak. ‘Tell me, Sir Knight,’ said she, ‘ to whom 
does this castle belong?’ He pointed solemnly to a dilapidated 
angle of the building. 








* Concluded from page 92. 
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‘ What is your name ?’ inquired she. 

‘ Drive me not mad,’ said he, in a hollow voice ; ‘ shall I 
mention it? The word would congeal on my lips. ‘This right 
arm has plucked it from the wall. It abides with the dead. 
Itself shall soon be as one of them.’ 

He then slow ly retreated, still keeping his eyes upon Cecelia. 

‘Come back !’ said she, ‘ and tell who thou art.’ 

‘'Thou shalt too soon be with me!’ he answered ; and wav- 
ing his hand three times towards the door, departed. 

‘As he sallied out the portal a sunbeam fell upon his helmet, 
whose refraction struck upon the eyes of Cecelia and caused 
her to start. She awoke. *I'was morning. Father M’Pher- 
son was already at her side. 

‘You have been strangely agitated during your slumber,’ 
said he. ‘ You have muttered incoherently , and occ asionally 
sighed as though you were in distress.’ 

‘ "Twas nothing but a dream,’ replied Cecelia, ‘ but I dare 
not recollect it. ‘Where i is Frankfort ?’ 

‘ He went abroad early this morning, but said he should see 
you at breakfast,’ answered the priest. 

The hour for breakfast arrived, but Frankfort came _ not. 
Cecelia supposed he had fallen in with some of bis military 
companions who had detained him awhile. But as the fore- 
noon advanced and no sign of his appearance manifested itself, 
the fair sufferer began to grow uneasy. In vain did father 
M’Pherson use his endeavors to soothe her mind. She talked 
incessantly of Frankfort, and it was impossible to divert her 
mind from that one object. ‘The clock struck twelve, and the 
youth had not yet appeared. 

‘I know,’ said Cecelia, ‘ that he feels too much regard for 
me to be a voluntary delinquent. | fear something has befallen 
him. If {£ knew who were his acquaintances in the city, I 
would send a servant to make inquiry about him.’ 

‘I do not know, madam,’ said Ellen, ‘ who are his acquaint- 
ances, but I know who directed him to this house, for | happened 
to be in the street at the time that he came up from the water 
with the red gentleman, who pointed out the door to him.’ 

‘The red man!’ cried Cecelia and father M’Pherson both 
ina breath. ‘ No good can come from associating with him,’ 
continued the latter, ‘He is a most strange and remarkable 
being. His very look is sufficient to inspire one with horror. 
No person knows anything of his history, and he affects 
secresy in regard to everything which an honest man would be 
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willing to develope. His address is not known—his very name 
has never been pronounced in the city. He has been seen 
walking the streets at all hours of the night, and it is believed 
that he has been guilty of some dreadful crime which weighs 
on his spirits, and deprives him of a moment’s rest. He has 
been seen in graveyards at dead of night, stumbling about the 
tombstones, and muttering to himself. Yet he seems to be 
possessed of some w ealth, “probably obtained by rapine, and he 
is said to be extremely intelligent and very interesting in con- 
versation. He is admitted into the first circles, and had become 
a great favorite with Sir Henry Clinton until he prophesied 
that the Americans would succeed in their rebellious projects, 
since when a great coolness has been apparent between the two 
gentlemen. It is said, however, that this singular being was 
the secret adviser of Sir Henry in the affair of General Arnold’s 
negociation—that unfortunate business which ended with the 
death of your kinsman, the young major.’ 

‘1 never saw the individual, ’ replied Cecelia, ‘ but I always 
suspected his attachment to the royal cause. May he not be 
a spy of Washington’s ? I understand he has been offered 
posts of considerable eminence under our government, but has 
rejected them with absolute disdain, as though they were 
beneath the object of his ambition.’ 

‘] am well persuaded that he is not a spy,’ replied M’Pher- 
son, ‘ but | much doubt the propriety of your cousin’s keeping 
his company.’ 

What his friends so much feared, had actually befallen the 
young soldier. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour when he retired to 
rest, he had aw aked very early in the morning, unrefreshed by 
his short slumber, and his mind disturbed by a confused recol- 
lection of painful images which had harassed him from the first 
moment he closed his eyes. 

Believing that a short walk would tend to relieve his bur- 
thened imagination, he had left the house before sunrise ; and 
sauntering carelessly through the streets, at length found him- 
self standing on the margin of the Hudson River. The sun 
was slowly rearing his burnished crest above the flaming clouds 
which lay piled in the eastern horizon, and, as he flung his 
beams upon the broad sheet of water which rolled at the feet 
of the young soldier, he imagined that he had never seen any- 
thing half so romantic in his life. In the middle of the river 
lay several frigates, from whose dark sides the formidable en- 
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gines of destruction protruded far o’er the wave ; and whiose 
brazen tom pions seemed to flash as the sun’s rays streamed 
along their lines. ‘The shrill pipings of the boatswain’s whistle 
could be distinc tly heard, and several cutters might be observed 
gliding through the glittering waters, and making for the shore. 

On the opposite side of the river lay the Jerse ‘y shore, lined 
with woods which Du Bois fancied were teeming with naked 
savages, and he half imagined he could see their knives and 
battle axes flashing ainong the foliage. While he thus stood 
musing upon the gay prospect before him, he felt a light tap on 
the shoulder, and a well-remembered voice cried: ‘ How now ? 
see you anything in this rebel stream which can compare with 
the majestic Thames :”’ The youth turned, and his eyes met 
the leaden gaze of the mysterious stranger who had conducted 
him to the house of his cousin. ‘The knowledge which you 
seem to possess of myself and relatives, said Du Bois, * leads 
me to suppose that you have once been intimate with the 
family. No man of honor would hesitate to make himself 
known, and until you do so, [ shall be compelled to consider 
the liberties which you take with me in the light of insults.’ 

The red man solemnly pointed to the sun. ‘ Do you see 
that planet ?’ inquired he. 

‘ Most certainly,’ replied the youth. 

€ Do you ac knowledge the genial influence of his beams ?’ 
said the intruder. ‘ Are his rays hateful to your sight, and is 
his uprising the signal for mourning ? Do you fly, like the pan- 
ther to his covert, when he comes up re fulge nt in the East 7’ 

‘lac knowledge the benign influence of the sun upon all the 
works of creation,’ said Du Bois. 

‘ Did you ever question him of lis ways?” continued the 
red man. ‘ Did you ever demand of him wherefore he pre- 
sumed to shed his glory upon the earth and dazzle your eyes 
with his brightness ? Did you ever chastise him for his tardi- 
ness, or flatter him with soft speeches ¢’ 

‘This is foreign from the subject,’ said the youth, sternly. 
‘TI tell you once more that I will brook no freedoms from a 
stranger. I do not like your appearance.’ 

‘ Nay, it is not foreign from the subject,’ answered the red 
man. ‘1 have been a some service to you—I did you a trifling 
favor, and if I am disposed to befriend you, you should rest 
satisfied therewith, and inquire no farther. If I, like the sun, 
choose to serve you, though unknown, wherefore should you 
insist upon my unfolding myself. Judge of me by my actions.’ 
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‘The sun is out of my reach,’ replied the youth; ‘ you are 
not, and I wear a sword, Sir.’ 

‘If it were in your power to extinguish that glorious lumi- 
nary, you would not do it,’ answered the other. ‘ Wherefore 
should you wish to destroy me, whose only crime is my attach- 
ment to your person ?’ 

‘'To cut this business short, Sir,’ said Du Bois, furiously, 
‘I tell you to leave me ; and I repeat it, | wear a sword, Sir,’ 
and he laic his hand upon the hilt of his weapon. 

‘I perceive that you wear a sword,’ said the red man, ‘ and 
it becomes you mightily. I presume it looks better in the 
scabbard than out, for I imagine the blade is somewhat rusty.’ 

‘Do you insinuate ?? exclaimed Du Bois, and jerked his 
sword out in an instant. 

The red man also drew his sword, and Du Bois furiously 
commenced the attack. ‘The other stood calmly, and twirling 
his sword between two fingers warded every thrust without the 
least apparent exertion, and without attempting to wound his 
youthful antagonist. 

‘Tell me when you are weary,’ said the red man with 
imperturbable good nature, ‘and I will let you stop and rest 
yourself.’ 

Stung to the quick by this sarcasm, the youth redoubled his 
efforts and fought with the utmost desperation. The other 
moved not from his first position, but with the greatest ease 
warded every blow. <A great throng was by this time collected 
around the combatants, and a murmur of surprise ran through 
the crowd as they remarked the consummate skill of the red 
man. At length Du Bois became so exhausted that he could 
scarecly wield his brand, and his antagonist, with great consi- 
deration for his enemy, disarmed him to put an end to the 
combat. When the sword flew from the hand of Du Bois, the 
red man immediately sheathed his own, and advancing to the 
astonished youth, proffe ‘red him his hand, and said: Come, 
let’s be friends. The combat is so unequal, that I scorn to 

take advantage of my superiority.’ 

‘If thou be’st a devil I cannot kill thee,’ said Du Bois, sur- 
iveying his adversary with great scrutiny. 

‘Shame ! shame!’ cried several of the bystanders ; ‘ why 
don’t you make your acknowledgments to the man who has 
spared your life ?’ 

This reproof was not lost upon the youth, who could not 
long remain insensible to the magnanimity of his antagonist. 

Q* 
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‘ Since you consent to waive your objections to my conduct, 
and to consider me your friend,’ said the red man, as he gently 
pressed the hand which Du Bois had extended to him, ¢ 
now give you my promise that I will reveal my name to you 
before another sun has risen upon you—on me it never will? 

‘How!’ exclaimed Du Bois, ‘I become deeply interested 
in you. But what reason have you to suppose that your 
earthly career will so soon terminate ¢’ 

‘Restrain your curiosity awhile,’ said the other, ‘and the 
interest which you now feel in me will be painfully deepened.’ 

‘ But, Sir, you speak of death as though it were a matter of 
perfect indifference to you !’ 

‘ And why should it not be so to every enlightened being ? 
asked the red man. ‘ What is there terrible in returning to ‘the 
same condition in which we were before we came into the 
world ?) When we think upon the time when these limbs were 
not—when we were insensible alike to summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s cold—when the spring arrayed the earth in its green 
livery, and the autumn stripped it again of its loveliness, by us 
unknown—when the storm roared through the forest, and the 
restless billows tossed their foam upon the thundering shore, 
by us unnoted and unheard ; do we then start with horror at 
the reflection that we had not yet awaked to existence ¢’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Du Bois; ‘but your argument is 
defective. We are not certain that we shall return to the same 
condition in which we were before we came into the world.’ 

‘It remains for me to convine e you that my reasoning is 
applicable to myself, at least,’ answered the other, hastily ; 
‘but you are young, very young—the age is young, and con- 
sequently very ignorant. Should you come into the world ten 
thousand years hence, you would witness a transformation more 
surprising than ’— 

‘ You allude to the Millennium,’ said Du Bois. 

The red man answered with a bitter smile, and fixed his 
terrific gaze upon the countenance of the young man. 

© You believe in the Millennium, Sir?’ inquired Du Bois. 

‘Excuse me,’ replied the other ; ‘I will not enlarge upon 
these topics at present, for I seldom discuss religious subjects. 
Farewell, Sir, for the present. We shall meet again before 
morning.’ . 

This singular person then darted away from the side of Du 
Bois, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

As Du Bois stood gazing after his retreating form in mute 
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astonishment, he was seized with a dizziness which affected his 
sight to so great a degree that he could not distinguish one per- 
son from another ; and in attempting to return home, he took 
the wrong direction, and walked off the end of the pier, and 
fell into the river. He would have been drowned but for the 
timely assistance of two negroes in a boat, who came to his aid 
at the very moment when he was sinking ‘for the third time. 
When our adventurer was drawn senssiens from the water, a 
publican who lived near the wharf had him conveyed to his 
house. It was some time before Du Bois was perfectly restored 
to consciousness, and not until the sun had begun to decline 
from his zenith did he feel suffic iently recovered from the 
effects of his accident to attempt a return to the house of his 
cousin. A painful recollection of the critical situation in which 
he had left her, and a fear of the consequences which might 
result from her anxiety on his account, induced him to hasten 
to her side with all possible speed. He entered the house at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, and was informed by a 
servant, whom he met on the stairs, that Cecelia was much 
more indisposed than on the preceding night. He flew to her 
chamber. ‘The physician was in attendance ; and to the anx- 
ious inquiries of the youth, replied by a shake of the head and 
enjoining silence by a significant motion of his hand. Du Bois 
soltly approached the bedside of Cecelia. She slumbered, and 
he had a fair opportunity to mark the change which had taken 
place in her appearance since he left her. Her eyes were 
more sunken, and her features more prominent—the hue of 
death was fast settling on her countenance. 
father M’ Pherson beckoned to Du Bois, and retired with 
him to a window seat. ‘ Young gentleman,’ said the old man, 
‘it should be no longer withheld from you that your amiable 
cousin is about surrendering up her spirit into the hands of her 
Maker. She seems perfectly sensible that her change is nigh 
at hand, and has become more reconciled to the will of her 
racious Creator. It is hard to flesh and blood to quit the 
tr when we have just commenced our gay career, while 
hope animates us, and the fair prospect presents nothing butja 
succession of pleasures, ¢ gilded by the bright illusions of a youth- 
ful imagination. But, believe me, there is no reality in worldly 
bliss. ‘The unsubstantial joys, the fading glories of this sublu- 
nary scene, yield no real satisfaction. In virtue alone consists 
the true felicity of an immortal soul, and your cousin is rather 
to be envied that she is about quitting this sad world before the 
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days arrive of which she must say, “I have no pleasure in 
them.” ’ 

Du Bois was deeply affected. ‘IT knew that I must soon 
part from my beloved cousin,’ said he, ‘ but now that the dread 
moment is near, I feel my self unequal to the scene.’ 

‘ Alas! alas!’ replied the father, ‘it would be more agree- 
able to us, short-sighted beings as we are, if we could detain 
her fleeting breath a few years longer ; but His will must be 
done—and let us so conduct ourselves that we may have a 
well-grounded hope of meeting her disenthralled spirit in those 
climes where there shall be no more parting, and no more 
sorrow.’ 

Thus did the benevolent clergyman endeavor to fortify the 
mind of his young friend against the pangs of the approaching 
separation ; and when the latter listened to the arguments of the 
father, he felt the balm of consolation enter his soul. He then 
recollected the events cf the preceding night, and could not 
deny that there was something real in that religion which could 
so far overcome the innate “propensities of the heart, as to 
render us charitable to those who had sought to injure us. 

The evening came, and Cecelia had not yet spoken. She 
had occ: sional fainting fits, from which the restoratives which 
the physician constantly applied could scarcely revive her. It 
was late in the evening when she mentioned the name of 
Frankfort. He was instantly at her side. The physician was 
also near her. Ellen stood by the foot of her bed, weeping 
bitterly. M’Pherson sat in a distant corner of the room. The 
silence of death prevailed, and every one held his breath to 
catch the sound of Cecelia’s voice. She opened her eyes and 
fixed them steadfastly upon her cousin, who bent over her in 
unspeakable anguish. ‘ Speak, oh! speak once more, my 
dearest cousin!’ sighed the youth. Her lips gently moved, 
but no sound was audible. Just then a heavy step was heard 
on the stairs. Ellen glided from the room to check the ap- 
proach of the noisy intruder. A faint scream was heard in the 
entry, and something fell heavily on the floor. The sound of 
footsteps was still heard, approaching the sick chamber. Every 
eye was turned towards ‘the door. It suddenly fléw open, and 
a tall female, attired in a long white dress, stalked into the 
room, and moved majestically up to the bed on which lay the 
dying woman. She unveiled her face ; and when her terrific 
features became apparent, every person in the room stood gaz- 
ing upon her as if stiffened with horror. But Du Bois and 
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Cecelia were overwhelmed with surprise and indignation, for 
they at once recognized the vile mother of Falkland! Per- 
ceiving herself known, she thus wenger) the expiring Cecelia. 

‘ Yes, base jilt, tis I, thy enemy ! Go—go to my murdered 
son, and may thy departing spirit feel all the anguish which 
visited his dying moments !’ 

Young Du Bois interfered. He peremptorily ordered the 
fiend to quit the apartment ; and when he approached her to 
enforce his commands, she suddenly drew out a short dagger 
and plunged it into his breast. He fell, mortally wounded, at 
her feet, and at the same moment the spirit of Cecelia winged 
its flight to heaven. 

Just then a low sound, like the rushing of distant winds, was 
heard. It approached nearer, and at lei neth became as loud as 
thunder. The house shook, the windows rattled, and the 
corpse of Cecelia even was stirred. A voice, which resembled 
the roaring of a lion, was heard, and the Red Man entered the 
room. ‘Tis well done,’ cried he, addressing the murderess, 
‘thou art now worthy of thy lover. I will fulfil my promise 
and take thee to my heart forever !’ 

The woman looked extremely terrified. 

Du Bois spoke with much difficulty, and demanded of the 
red man why he had employed that wicked woman to slay him. 

‘ Because I had not power to do it myself,’ replied the other. 
‘When vanquished by Omnipotence, before your paltry world 
rose out of chaos, he disarmed me and my legions of all save 
wisdom and contrivance. ‘Those attributes we still must hold or 
be extinct, since thought and knowledge do compose the mind. 
Of them bereft, we had fallen from his grasp—our being, void ; 
he, unrevenged ! ' My power to do thee wrong had been annulled, 
but that I found a being, heaven-forsaken, reprobate, and given 
over to my wiles. Her I seduced—till now, she never suessed 
how far! Your rash progenitor saved from, the clutch of an 
arch fiend the See of Rome, and boasted he had saved the 
Almighty’s compeer with an earthly sword, while Heaven’s 
slumbering bolts rested in lethargic impotence! For this your 
house has still been plagued, and now lies in the dust extinct 
in thee !’ 

The eyes of Du Bois at this instant closed in death. A blue 
flame was seen quivering along the wall, and then the room 
appeared filled with infernal spectres who did reverence to the 
red man, bowing their faces to the earth. At once his figure 
changed. He assumed a gigantic form—two broad dragon 
wings protruded from his shoulders—his eyes blazed like suns, 
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and thick smoke came out of his nostrils. ‘Come, my belov- 
ed!’ roared he, ‘we must away!’ He clasped the wretched 
woman in his arms—a broad flame enveloped them, from the 
midst of which arose a shriek of agony, which was at once 
identified with the cry so long known by the appellation of ‘ the 
warning voice.’ 

The appalling spectacle lasted no longer. The infernal 
crew vanished from sight, and no one remained but M’Pherson, 
the physician, the nurse, and the dead bodies of Du Bois and 
Cecelia. Ellen was found in the entry, lying senseless on the 
floor. Proper applications were used, and the poor girl was 
recovered from her swoon. Father M’Pherson obtained a good 
situation for this faithful servant. She afterwards married a 
substantial farmer, and prov ed an —e housewife ; she lived 
respected, and died in the hope of a giorious resurrection 
through the mercy of God. 





HOPE. 


THERE is one star, and one alone, 

That on my pathway still hath shone— 

Though sometimes faint, it still hath shed 

A cheering ray, when darkness spread 

Her sable robe and shut from view 

Departed joys and present too ; 
A radiant beam, whose magic power 
Can socthe affliction’s darkest hour— 
An anchor, when by tempests driven— 
A light, that shows the distant haven— 
Sheds fragrance on the barren wild, 
And makes the lonely forest smile. 


*Tis Hope ! 


Memory may, sometimes, from the past 
Glean gems which were too bright to last ; 
But can the tints on memory’s page . 
Dispel, or even pain assuage ? 

Can days when past, however bright, 
Cheer the dim shadows of the night ? 

Ah no! the boon in mercy given 

To soothe the heart by anguish riven— 
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The star that gilds the night of sorrow, 
And points us to a bright to-morrow, 
Is Hope ! 


Ah! who could drink the bitter cup 

Of life, if sweetened not by Hope ? 

Or where’s the heart, so dark, so drear, 
That Hope hath found no dwelling there ? 
To all who act on life’s great stage— 
From childhood’s years to hoary age— 
This is the welcome, favored guest 
That finds a home in every breast— 
Weaves garlands for the youthful fair, 
And binds the brow of age and care, 
Lights up a beam in pleasure’s halls, 
And cheers the gloomy prison walls— 
Adds fragrance to the vernal morn, 
And paints the rainbow on the storm. 
All joy on earth would cease to be, 
Deserted and forgot by thee, 

Sweet Hope ! 


The weary exile doomed to roam 

Far from his friends and native home, 
Again in fancy plucks the flowers 

That graced his own paternal bowers ; 

But ah! their fragrance is withdrawn, 
While memory still preserves the thorn. 

In dreams, the joys of youth appear— 

The friends, still to his bosom dear ; 

And memory paints in colors true 

The parting hour—the last adieu. 

But Hope, sweet Hope, still guides his bark 
O’er the wide waters, deep and dark— 
Tempers the winds, and smooths the waves, 
And ocean’s angry billows braves— 

Points to that far off, blest retreat, 

Where long-loved friends again shall meet. 
When doomed from all most dear to part, 
Ah !: what could soothe the bursting heart— 
What source to shield from fell despair, 
Were not thy light still cherished there ? 
Sweet Hope! 
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When o’er the silent grave we bend, 
Where sleeps a loved, a chosen friend— 
One, for whose sake, we wished to live, 
Whose love was more than earth can give— 
But death has aimed his shaft too sure, 
And left a wound no time can cure ; 
Can days of bliss forever fled, 
Cheer the dull mansion of the dead ? 
Or joys that still in memory bloom, 
Wake songs of gladness from the tomb ? 
Ah no! the winds that murmur through 
The branches of the mournful yew, 
Sigh a sad requiem to the past, 
And echo answers to the blast. 
Yet still one little ray appears, 
It points beyond this vale of tears— 
Opens a vista to the skies, 
Where friendship blooms but never dies. 
"Tis Hope ! 


When earthly scenes can cheer no more, 

Hope soars to that unclouded shore 

Where amaranthine flowrets bloom, 

Beyond the confines of the tomb. 

And when from earth the soul retires, 

Then, and not till then, expires 

Sweet Hope ! ELLEN. 





SPORTS OF HIS SATANIC MAJESTY. 


Tue present may truly be called the age of caricatures. In 
traversing the streets of our principal cities, the attention is often 
arrested by paintings intended not only to libel individuals, but 
to ridicule our laws, religion, and almost every institution, as 
momentary caprice may dictate. Attempts have been made, 
among other things, to render the cause of temperance odious, 
and create a vulgar prejudice against it, by representing mem- 
bers of temperance societies reeling with their bottles in their 
hands, and seeming to declare for total abstinence. A carica- 
ture has recently come within my notice, headed ‘ Sports of his 
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Satanic Majesty,’ designed and engraved by D. C. Johnston, 
representing Satan as a dusky-looking being in semblance of a 
satyr, with wings, great horns on his head, large goggle eyes, 
and cloven feet; who seems to sit upon an eminence, holding 
in his hands a fishing pole and tackle, and fishing for mankind. 
Instead of hooks, there are suspended several bottles, which are 
labeled Rum, Gin, Brandy, &c.; and he seems to be trolling 
this bait with ‘devilish glee,’ whilst eager multitudes seem to 
pursue it. Some at first are wary and keep aloof, just nibbling 
a little; until at length, grown bold, they, like their fellows, 
seize the bait with ‘ open throats and fierce,’ and Satan draws 
them as one would haul a silly sculpion into a pile where thou- 
sands of such fry are miscellaneously thrown together. A fellow 
satyr, or ministering angel of darkness, appears to officiate in 
supplying the bait for his majesty, and cooking the carcases. 
Upon the whole, this drawing is not a bad conc eit; not mean- 
ing, however, to decide that Satan is here properly represented 
in shape, costume, &c., for these are matters which have been 

variously considered by men in every age, according to their 
several humors and fancies: nay, some have even been so bold 
as to deny his existence in any corporeal form whatever. The 
white man, however, most commonly considers him a dusky or 
sooty being, perhaps from a natural dislike to a black complex- 
ion. ‘The poor African, on the contrary, kidnapped and sever- 
ed from all the tender connexions of life, sold into slavery, com- 
pelled to suffer stripes which ‘mercy weeps to see inflicted on 
a beast,’ and tortured by men whose bowels of compassion are 
shut up by the accursed thirst for gold, takes it for granted that 
the Devil must be white, for that complexion covers the keen- 

est, most refined cruelty he ever knew. 

Whether his Satanic Majesty be a fisher for the souls or 
bodies of men, a ‘roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,’ 
or, as an invisible spirit, urges man to his ruin, is immaterial to 
discuss when we see his continued havoc in our land. Surely 
the Prince of the Power of the Air has never invented a bait 
which so surely and so cleverly allures the people of America 
to their destruction, as ardent spirit ; for war, pestilence, and 
famine, are as nothing when compared with intemperance. 
Satan has for a long time caught more than thirty thousand of 
our men annually, and swept them into the drunkard’s grave, 
by means of his enticing bait, and is now striving to inspire all 
future generations with a love for the same accursed thing. 

Intemperance has filled our state prisons to overflowing with 
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a loathsome population, a host of unprincipled desperadoes, to 
be soon turned into society as enemies more to be dreaded than 
the savages and slaves within our borders. It has been the 
cause of three fourths of the crime, pauperism, insanity, violent 
deaths, and—not to notice in detail the numerous shipwrecks 
occasioned by drunken mariners, who have carelessly sacrificed 
their own with the lives and property of their fe llows—it has 
destroyed more property and fortunes than anything else. 

The sport of his Satanic Majesty is no doubt enlivened with 
the tears and groans of wretched wives, heart-broken widows, 
bereaved mothers, and shivering and hungry children, and the 
ravings of the maniac whose noble intellect has been prostrated 
by strong drink. His countenance brightens up with the cheer- 
ing prospect of hospitals, asylums, and poorhouses, gorged with 
ragged and tattered inmates, and that no class, no sex, no age, 
and no degree, withholds his victims. 

That all this is joy for Satan, no candid person can doubt ; 
and that the declension of morals is so great that thousands in 
our land have kindred feelings and enjoy this sport, no one can 
doubt if actions show the secrets of the heart. 

But forsooth ‘ the carbon is all out, the brimstone all used 
up, and there will be no cooking of the victims, for they will 
reel to happiness, and the French philosophy has quieted their 
fears. ‘There are other fires, however—internal burnings—which 
consume the vitals; and well is Satan made to say * they are 
good fuel who have sw allowed the bait ;’ they are ignited brands, 
sensitive, and will burn out with all the ‘ fiercer tortures of 
the mind, unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse.’ —_ All 
this may please a demon, but small pleasure can it give to the 
patriot and the christian. 

Religion has delivered us from the images and most of the 
superstitions and corruptions of heathenism ; but the heathen 
poets have sung delightfully their unholy fancies of the } joys of 
Bacchus, and modern poets, following in their steps, have fasci- 
nated w ith a taste for the pleasures of the vine. Their deserip- 
tions are dressed up in elegant style, to represent the happiness 
of life in clubs of mellow fellows, in song and revelry, and 
quaffing inspiration from the cheerful goblet. Wty not correct 
the public sentiment, and forsake these heathenish practices ? 
They are the first entrance into the pathway of drunkenness, 
and ought to be attacked. Many who are intelligent, who drink 
temperately, and pursue a moderate course, say to those friends 
of temperance whose very hearts are pained to see the misery 
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of this vice—‘ Stop, you are too fast; let the temptation stay, 
and nobler the resistance.’ These are the men who stand 
in the way of the temperance cause ; and if the hopes of its 
friends are to be blasted, the result will be chargeable on them. 
That noblest work of God, who wallows with the swine, will 
say—‘ | never meant to be a drunkard more than you; I always 
resolved to drink temperately.’ Yes, so say all ; and where do 
they fix the standard of this temperance in drinking? what the 
number of glasses ? or is it any quantity which the vitiated taste 
may desire? Facts show the victim soon as added to the host 
of Satan. 

Let the distiller, the retailer, and whoever else that holds out 
a temptation thus to ensnare his fellows, ask themselves what 
part they act in this fishing sport of his Satanic Majesty. Who 
is the chief transgressor? Is he an angel in the service of the 
adversary, who professing kindness towards mankind, holds owt 
the luring bait that draws to ruin? Or rather is not the poor 
and suffering being, sunk to the level of the brute, a victim to 
the avarice of the man who calmly looks upon him and for 
pence sells him the means of suicidal death ? 





WILFRED. 


CANTO SECOND. 


I. 


Lire! thou art changeable ; one instant bright, 
Then darkness cometh: there is not a minute 
Man may select as season for delight, 

With certainty that he indeed will win it— 
For morning’s beauty must give place to night, 
Day proves not oft so fair as we begin it. 

To such a creed fond youth will hardly bow, 
Until its truth is graven on the brow. 


II. 


And woman, thou—the beautiful and gay, 
With mind aspiring, energies so fit 

For nobler thoughts—art changeable alway ; 
That which is written, may not be unwrit, 
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Or I this idle stanza would unsay— 

For there be some who never can forget, 

Whose voices in the wilderness are hearkened, 
Of life, when all beside is changed and darkened. 


Ill. 


The only worshiped—she of whom I spake— 

No longer smiled on him, and as a brother 
Beheld him not, striving his heart to break ; 
Perhaps ’twas so; perhaps because another 

Was then esteemed—how easy to forsake ! 

How light a thing love’s fickle flame to smother ! 
Wilfred each former pledge thought o’er and o’er, 
And vowed, as he had loved, to love no more. 


IV. 
*Tis not a thing impossible, to sleep 
In quiet slumber on a thorny pillow, 
Or recklessly to’dash across the deep, 
Regarding not the swelling of each billow ; 
Or, like fair Sappho, take the lover’s leap, 
Her forehead wreathed with the forsaken willow— 
Or tranquilly on dizzy height to rest, 
Where eagle builds his solitary nest. 


V. 
*T is not impossible, though vanity, 
To fancy one can look within the mind, 
And, penetrating its recesses, see 
Its secret thoughts—as though man cannot blind 
The world, to what is stirring inwardly ; 
Concealed the fiercer passions which do bind 
His spirit with the iron chains of earth, 
Although it be of an immortal birth. 


VI. 


One may, perhaps, have power for the creation 
Of flitting phantoms and ideal things— 
To people empty space with the formation 
Of what but lives in his imaginings— 
And even give his spirit’s adoration 

To forms which fancy’s wand around him brings. 
These all are possible ; but who can cast 

Far off, the chain which love hath once bound fast ? 
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VII. 


Yet man hath many spells to soothe his grief 
And bitterness of heart—he seeks the crowd 
To meet, within its turmoil, a relief 

From sadness there invisible ; too proud, 

For any space of time, however brief, 

To show his spirit may be tamely bowed: 

A tablet of unuttered thoughts may speed 
Across his brow—but who the page can read ? 


VIII. 


Thus Wilfred strove to lose amid the throng 
Of those, the fairest and the gayest, all 
Remembrance of his friend—and when along 
His pathway came some slight memorial, 
Such as a flute, a flower, or pensive song 
Once sung beneath the moonlit cottage wall 
Tor her alone—even then, a pride would not 
Admit the thought, she still was unforgot. 


IX. 


That hour was near which, fairy-like, can chase 

Its look of boyhood from the altered brow— 

That hour which leaves of lighter thoughts no trace ; 
The world his home—its path his pathway now. 
Bright eyes were glancing, but they had no place 

In Wilfred’s sterner mood—a whole canto 

Would fail, the calm indifference to explain 

With which he trod familiar stage again. 


X. 


Music and poesy, to him most dear, 

Were blended as the theme of his oration; 

And, as is still man’s destiny while here, 

Some liked it not, some heard with approbation. 
Thus time elapsed—and yet a single tear, 

When on the stage once more he took his station, 
Upon the parchment sadly fell, that he, 

Where then he stood, again might never be. 


XI. 


Tis evening—sparkling lamps their lustre blend 
With the soft radiance of woman’s eye, 


10* 
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While music doth its gayest accents Iend 

To cheer the saddest who may linger nigh. 

(Oh who is there who cannot fondly bend 

To the inspiring thrill of music’s sigh ?) 

Aye, everything is fitted to make bright 

The spell which hovers round the passing night. 


XIi. 


He loved thee, night: not gorgeously lit up 
With artificial blaze of chandelier, 
Reflected from dark eyes, and sparkling cup 
Too often drunken—as if that were here 
Man’s idol; as if daintily to sup, 

Than intellectual pleasure were more dear. 
Yes, thou art fair—but yet thy stillness is 
More thrilling than such revelry as this. 


XIII. 


He loved thee, night, when some lone star was sleeping 
In the soft bosom of the sky above— 

While gently, gracefully, thin clouds were sweeping 
Before it, like the light wing of a dove ; 

He loved thee in thy sadness, as if weeping 

To call some spirit to thy home of love. 

The morn is joyous, but ’tis night that giveth 

A dream of peace, for which alone man liveth. 


XIV. 


Wilfred gazed on the lovely faces, while 

Was heeded not their beauty—and on him 
Fell disregarded every winning smile: 

*T was not from idleness, nor idle whim, 

He yielded not a moment to their wile ; 

Nor therefore was his eye unfixed and dim. 
Her voice to him was silence, and he felt 

He might no longer kneel where he had knelt. 


XV. 


He lived but in her presence—space had not 
A nook wherein her image did not dwell; — 
She haunted memory—there was no spot 
Reminded not of her, and did not tell 

Of one to be remembered, when forgot 
Should be all else that had been valued well: 
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For he was not of those, who, wont to rove, 
Each new and winning face can idly love. 


XVI. 


Some deemed him changeable, because, forsooth, 
He wore the semblance—striving to conceal 
Beneath its guise the unrequited truth, 

Unwilling man should know what thoughts did steal 
Across the visions of his early youth, 

Or what emotions he was wont to feel. 

And such too oft is life—a mask to wear, 

To smile, when life itself is naught but care. 


XVII. 


He met in childhood many beings, whom 

He valued with the love a brother hath 

For sister—who dispelled the clouds of gloom 
Which came around his solitary path, 

As wild flowers sometimes bless with their perfume 
The sad and lonely places of the earth ; 

Such was not love—but that it then was so, 

Time, which the past explaineth, time may show. 


XVIII. 
And she, his destiny—amid the throng 
Was calmly moving—while no thought did stir 
Within her spirit but of dance and song, 
Not one of him whose thoughts were all of her: 
She heedlessly was passing thus along, 
The chosen star of many a worshiper. 
Wilfred was proud—and from his bosom tore, 
Again to linger there, the dream it bore. 

END OF CANTO II. 





SenTImMENTs of piety and virtue cannot be impressed too early 
on the human mind. They are the origin of respectability in 
society—give relish to the innocent enjoyments of life, and 
happily prepare for the full fruition of consummate felicity in the 
life to come. 








THE MADMAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 8S. HENRY BERTHOUD, 
FOR THE BOSTON LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


I cannot suppress a smile of contempt when I see men pique themselves on the gift 
of talent, genius, and reason, which fortune has bestowed upon them ; for all this differs 
so slightly from that species of human degradation called lunacy, that the one is daily 
mistaken for the other.—Paoto Frienzs. Jl Pergamo. 


In the year 1586, two strangers of distinction, who had lately 
arrived in Ferrara, paid a visit to the hospital, I might better 
say the prison, in which were confined the pitiable beings 
whose misfortune it was to have been bereft of their reason. 
The head of the elder traveler was entirely bald, and his com- 
plex physiognomy presented a curious mixture of kindness and 
hauteur, of ingenuous frankness and lurking design. All the 
time he was interrogating the ruffian guide, whom the prior of 
the hospital, Antonio Mosti, had given them, he fixed an an- 
gry and piercing look upon the ill-favored and unyielding vis- 
age of the hideous turnkey, as if desirous to read his answers, 
without being compelled to listen to the harsh and sinister tones 
of his grating voice. 

His companion appeared younger by some years. His per- 
fumed locks escaped from the confinement of a close cap, 
sparkling with precious stones. A short mantle of scarlet velvet, 
richly embroidered, enveloped his shoulders in the ample folds 
of its elegant drapery, disclosing, nevertheless, in its openings, 
the large rings and brilliants of a magnificent chain of gold 
above a doublet t garnished with ermine. His hand, covered 
with a silken glove, rested upon the hilt of a sword suspended 
from a scarf of satin, and the rattling of his silver spurs was 
the only noise which broke the profound silence of the long 
corridors through which he passed. 

‘Etienne de La Boétie,’ said his companion, addressing him 
in French, ‘ this turnkey appears to me as stupid as he is sav- 
age. So quite sure the explanation of the singular pheno- 
mena we shall meet here, is a task altogether too Herculean to 
be accomplished by the obesity of his simple intellect. I am 
heartily sorry, for the strangeness of everything around us has 
keenly excited my curiosity.’ 

At these words a young Italian, who was walking in the 
gallery, advanced toward them, and addressing them with ease 
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and elegance in French, offered to officiate as cicerone in their 
visit, and to explain the particular kind of lunacy under which 
each of the unfortunate objects of their curiosity was laboring ; 
to all of whom, he remarked, one might properly apply the 
verse of Virgil— 


Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit a cerbo. 


‘ This offer,’ replied La Boétie, ‘is made with too good a 
grace to permit Lord Montaigne and myself to feel otherwise 
than eager to avail ourselves of it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ muttered the turnkey with a malicious and satisfied 
erin, ‘let Strozzi conduct them ;—he will talk, I warrant ye, to 
their heart’s content, and I shall be rid of their tormenting 
questions.’ And then he retired leisurely to the farther ex- 
tremity of the gallery, where, folding his arms, he leaned lazily 
against the wall. ‘The uncouth outline of his huge, squab 
figure, could scarcely be traced in the dim distance by the 
sombre light of the prison; and the only indication of anima- 
tion he gave, was an involuntary clanking now and then of the 
bunch of massy keys which he held in his hand. 

Meantime Strozzi conducted Montaigne and his friend 
through a long alley formed by the narrow and dismal cells ; 
before each of which he paused, and explained with wonderful 
acuteness the peculiar characteristics of the madness of its 
wretched inmate. His reflections, full of good sense, and the 
agreeable manner in which he made them, perfectly delighted 
the two strangers, and they frequently interrupted him to de- 
clare how happy they esteemed themselves in falling upon a 
guide who united such suavity of manner and such force of 
intellect, to a perfect acquaintance with the dreary abode. 
More than once Montaigne and La Boétie wiped the tear that 
started unbidden in their eyes. <‘ Really,’ said the former, ‘ I 
must confess myself marvellously weak when I look upon ob- 
jects of pity. I find my nerves almost as sensitive as a sick 
man’s, in regard to the calamities of others: and I h.ve never 
Witnesseu a scene of suffering, or heard the voice of distress, 
without being able to say with Aineas, guorum pars magna fut. 
‘The Stoics would regard me with compassion—yes, me, who 
pride myself upon my philosophy—if they knew how keenly 
the spectacle now before our eyes thrills my feelings, They 
consider pity a supererogatory passion, quasi inutile vitium. 
They would have you succor the suffering, but not lavish out 
your feelings in sympathy—not squander your affections in 
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commiseration. But let the very men who affect to maintain 
that to yield the heart to pity is an indication of a weak effe- 
minacy, a sickly softness of soul, and who quote upon you in 
defence of their doctrine the case of the ignobile vulgus, and 
of children, whose passions, they say, are excited with much 
greater ease than the strong, manly, and even stern feelings of 
the mature and cultivated mind; let these very men, I say, 
come here, and we shall see how their philosophy will be af- 
fected by these piercing moans, these wild and vacant looks, 
this sad and incoherent discourse.’ 

‘As for me,’ added La Boétie, ‘I am far from boasting of 
Stoicism. I should rather blush at being an indifferent specta- 
tor of the sufferings assembled within these w alls, than at being 
touched with pity at the sight of them.’ 

At this point of the conversation, the strangers were sud- 
denly interrupted by a noise from one of the cells, whose door 
turned gratingly on its enormous hinges, and a man, covered 
with rags, and bent with misery rather than age, made his ap- 
pearance. He came fearfully and stealthily forward, casting 
around him a cautious and unquiet look. His beard and hair 
were in disorder; but there was something inexpressibly noble 
and imposing in the deep lines of his pale and care-worn face. 
He advanced with a mysterious and melancholy air toward the 
strangers, and drawing a letter from his bosom, ‘ If ye be Chris- 
tian men,’ said he, with a deep and solemn voice, ‘ deliver this 
letter to the Princess Leonora of Este.’ 

La Boétie exchanged a smile with Montaigne and Strozzi, 
but received the paper that he might not wound the feelings of 
the unfortunate man. 

‘] appear to you,’ continued the lunatic, ‘ to be a madman. 
You confound me with the wretched beings among whom I 
have been thrown. And alas! I scarcely know, myself, how 
reason has maintained her seat in my brain, in the midst of the 
shameless, the infamous tortures with which I have been over- 
whelmed. Plunged from the bosom of a brilliant court into a 
horrid and infectious dungeon—hurried from the sweet illusions 
of glory, of friendship and of love—to groan for seven long, 
interminable years alone—yes, alone, amid a multitude of gib- 
bering madmen and heartless persecutors ; to.curse the fatal 
gift of genius and glory attached to my name,—I know not 
how I have been strengthened to support so insupportable an 
existence.’ 

‘Jn the name of the Mother of God,’ cried he, embracing 
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the knees of Montaigne and bathing them with tears, ‘ put an 
end to this horrible punishment. Let but Leonora know in 
what a frightful abode I am groaning, and she will hasten to de- 
liver me. ***** But you hesitate—you fear her brother. 
Ah, yes! you may well fear him, for his vengeance is terrible— 
implacable !....Tell then to Conca, to the Prince of Mantua, 
or to the friend of my infancy, the faithful Cardinal Cinthio, 
that here, under a fictitious name....? All at once the formida- 
ble voice of the turnkey rang through the prison, and the 
gloomy walls echoed to his heavy and precipitate tread. ‘The 
unfortunate man trembled, became silent, and at Jast ran with 
fright to take refuge within his dungeon, which the unfeeling 
turnkey closed upon him, without interrupting, the canzonetta 
which he was humming carelessly at the bottom of his voice. 
‘It is the fate of this madman,’ said the young Italian, ‘ that 
his crazed brain should continually conjure up the idea that he 
is beloved by a noble and beautiful lady. Sometimes he 
drenches with tears the letters which he imagines himself once 
to have received from her. Sometimes one may hear him re- 
counting to himself the festivals, the tourneys, and the triumphs, 
which in other days he supposes himself to have enjoyed. 
Sometimes he sings the verses which he has composed, and 
when a little light is permitted him he writes them on the 
walls of his cell. His madness never assumes a malicious or 
furious form: it is a profound, unbroken melancholy ; a sombre 
and perpetual grief. _ His verses are always dedicated to the 
imaginary object of his affections, and the letter he has given 
you is filled, . doubt not, with protestations of unalterable love.’ 
‘ It is true,’ said Montaigne, who had just been casting his 
eye over it; ‘he addresses the Princess of Ferrara, as if she 
rewarded his passion with the most tender return. He speaks 
of the stolen interviews which in other days she has granted 
him, and doubts not that she will hasten to release him, as soon 
as she shall know that he is here.—Poor human nature,’ add- 
ed he; ‘ from all I have seen here, one might derive no mean 
argument to support that hard saying of Pliny’s, Homine nil 
misertus, aut superbius.’ 
: In the mean time a distant and confused murmuring of voices 
was heard in the hospital ; and in a moment after, the Cardinal 
Cinthio, whom’Montaigne had seen at court, entered hastily, 
followed by the prior Antonio Mosti. His countenance indi- 
cated extreme emotion. His lips quivered, the muscles of his 
face worked convulsively, and his cheek and forehead and tem- 
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ples glowed with a burning crimson. ‘The prior Mosti took 
from the hands of the jailer his enormous bunch of keys, and 
opened the same massy door which had just been bolted upon 
the lunatic, about whom our travelers were still conversing. 
Cinthio cast himself weeping into the arms of the unfortunate 
prisoner, who gazed at him with a wondering and _ stupid joy. 

‘O my friend!’ cried the Cardinal, as soon as the emotions 
which choked his utterance would permit him to speak, ‘O 
my friend! it is thus you are restored to me!’ Then turn- 
ing to the spectators of this touching scene— Strangers,’ said 
he, i in a transport of indignation, ‘ behold how the duke of Fer- 
rara rewards genius! Go—tell it to your countrymen, tell it 
to the universe, that Torquaro Tasso has been groaning for 
seven years in these infamous abodes, while the wide world 
has been w eeping over his death !—Come, my noble friend,’ 

added he, ‘ come, let us fly from this execrable land. Rome 
has still in reversion for you palms and triumphs.’ 

After their departure, Montaigne, a little confused by the 
scene, remained some moments silent. At length, making his 
adieu to Strozzi, he thanked him in a kind tone for the com- 
plaisance with which he had served as their guide. ‘ What!’ 
demanded he, with an astonished look, ‘are you about to leave 
me without paying homage?’ 

Montaigne, at this question, so gravely put, regarded him 
with an astonishment fully equal to his own. 

‘Stupid mortal,’ continued the young Italian, ‘my sublime 
genius, which has struck you with amazement, the gift of 
tongues which I possess, have they not revealed to you my 
mysterious divinity! ‘To your knees,’ cried he, at the same 
time seizing the astounded Montaigne by the throat; ‘to your 
knees, profane child of earth, and worship, or | will strangle 
you in an instant!’ 

La Boétie and the turnkey succeeded in delivering the of- 
fender from the hands of the madman, and while the keeper 
was forcing him to his dungeon, ‘ Friend,’ said Montaigne, ad- 
justing his dress, ‘ we have no occasion to-day, to say the le ast, 
to pique ourselves upon the acuteness of our understanding ; 
since we have admired the intellect of a madman, and mistaken 
for a lunatic the most dazzling genius of Italy. . Truly Socrates 
had reason to declare that he knew but one thing, which was, 
that he knew nothing; and Pliny to write, solum certum, ut 
nihil esse certi.’ 








WINTER OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO. 


Ou! winter, thy reign has been long and dread— 
It is time that thou wast away ; 

For the thickly clad, and profusely fed, 
They repine at thy ruthless sway. 

Then hie thee away to thy polar throne, 

To regions of ice that are all thy own. 


Thou hast rode so long on a conqu’ror’s car, 
That thou seem’st to disdain a flight ; 
And return’st again to thy pastime, war, 
Though victor no more in the fight. 
Sut thy breath is felt, in thy vengeful ire, 
To damp the glow of thy opponent’s fire. 


For young April’s robe was a shining green, 
In the years that have hasted by ; 

When no fringe of thine on its skirts was seen, 
And no frozen drop had her eye. 

Now she sits forlorn in her leafless bowers, 

With her spirit bowed by thy icy showers. 


We shall fancy still, in the groves of June, 
We are hearing thy trumpet sound ; 
And thy chill white play, we shall look for soon, 
On the rose and the lily bound, 
And shiver, in the midst of our summer’s glee, 
With thoughts of the ills we have felt from thee. 


FLORA. 





WHY IT AM A BACHELOR. 


T’o give the reason why I have lived till near forty without 

entering into matrimonial engagements, is repugnant to the 

delicacy of my nature. Yet, as I can but acknowledge that I 

have thus far disregarded the order of Heaven, since the Sa- 

cred Oracle pronounces marriage honorable in all, some apolo- 

gy is due, particularly to the female community, for so censur- 
B. L. M.—NO. III. VOL. I. 11 
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able a neglect of the duties of life. But first, I will enumerate 
some things which have not influenced me to live a celibate. 
It was not because I wanted a relish for good society; for I 
ever considered it the source of exquisite pleasure. It was not 
from undervaluing the excellences of the sex ; for the contem- 
plation of female perfection ever had the power to charm my 
soul into admiration, and to set my heart on fire with Cupid’s 
flame. It was not that I feared any unfavorable effect the 
marriage tie might have on my happiness; for the influence of 
female society could ever tune my passions into harmonious 
order. It was not from an opinion that married life was un- 
happy ; for | esteemed it the highway to consummate bliss. 
And during the last five years of my minority, and the five 
succeeding years, in which my pecuniary circumstances kept 
me from engagement, I loathed every passing week that sepa- 
rated me from the paradisaical joy. It was not because I was 
unable to gain an interest with worthy females; for I seldom 
failed to secure as important a place in their affections as I de- 
sired. Neither was it because | found none worthy of my 
hand, or because I designed not to marry ; for | ever intended 
to be a husband, and became acquainted with many who were 
eminently my betters. Strange then it is, says the amateur of 
wedded life, that you were never married! Pray, good Sir, 
how do you account for it?) With all my heart I will tell you 
as far as I am able. 

Early in my youth were developed not less than three con- 
stitutional principles of action, in regard to forming alliances with 
females, that have ever since exercised a mighty influence over 
my plans of life. ‘These were, Affection, Taste, and Judgment. 
Affection would love nothing but the beautiful and amiable. She 
would often chide at Taste ‘and Judgment for not seconding her 
choice, absolutely refused any compromise with them, and was 
deaf to their remonstrances. ‘Taste was always aspiring after 
distinction, refinement, and elegance in a female friend. And 
she continually endeavored to dissuade me from engagements 
of friendship, and to turn my attention towards the temple of 
science and fame. And further, she cautiously advised me not 
to close with any prospect of acquaintance for life, that as yet 
offered me, for fear that some future opportunity might present, 
that would be more for my advantage. She was the most 
captious and vindictive of them all. She would often parry 
with Affection and Judgment, and would not concede to their 
opinion in the least particular. Judgment could never be 
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brought over to the sanguine views of Affection, nor be induced 
to follow the caprice of Taste. She contended that a female 
partner whom Taste would approve, could never comport withmy 
circumstances ; for, through expensive habits, she must soon ex- 
haust my utmost resources. Neither would she any more listen to 
the voice of Affection. She said the lovely and beautiful gen- 
erally demand heavy tribute of their friends, by way of supe- 
rior attention and deference which their perfections are thought 
to merit ; and those who are amiably sweet in their temper, 
have not the force of character requisite to make them useful 
companions. Judgment also represented, as I was ambitious of 
arriving at some station of eminence or usefulness in society, 
that marriage would be inexpedient; for she said those who 
were fettered down with domestic concerns early in life, had 
forfeited all advantage for gaining knowledge, wealth, and fame. 
In short, such measures as Affection pointed out, Taste would 
reject. ‘Those which Taste would prefer, Affection would not 
love, nor Judgment adopt. And such as Judgment would dic- 
tate, Affection hated, and Taste would not relish. Neither of 
them would make concessions, nor hear remonstrances. So 
by these three queens of empire, I have been thus far driven 
through life alone. I attach no fault to any but myself, where 
all the trouble centres, and all the difficulty originated. But, 
my fair readers, should the future discover the utmost goal of 
my celibacy to have been now well nigh attained, and I be 
permitted to approach Hymen’s altar, you may hear from me 
again. 





ILLUSTRATION. 


Tuat lonely star! that lonely star! 

How bright its beaming splendors are! 
While tempest-clouds, with thunder dight, 
Are quenching fast this heavenly light. 


Does not the heart to friendship dear, 
When Fortune’s storms hang o’er us drear, 
Thus glow with brighter, lovelier light, 
Upon the wounded spirit’s night ? 








ARRIVAL AT AUGSBURG. 


FROM HARDENBERG’S ‘HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN.”’ PART I. CHAP. If, 


TRANSLATED FOR THE BOSTON LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


(Frederick Hardenberg was born 1772, in the County of Mansfield. 
He died 1801. His writings were published 1802, by Tick and Fr. 
Schlegel.) 


Ir was towards evening when our travelers arrived safe and 
happy at the far-famed city of Augsburg, and with expecta- 
tions all alive rode through the high streets to the splendid 
house of old Schwaning. 

The scenes of the country had already appeared to Henry 
exceedingly charming. The liy ely bustle of the city, and the 
large stone houses, struck him with agreeable surprise. He 
felt an inward joy as he thought of his future residence. His 
mother was very much delig ted after the long and toilsome 
journey to find herself here in her beloved, paternal city, soon 
to embrace again her father and her old acquaintances, Ae pre- 
sent them her Henry, and once more to be able quietly to 
forget all domestic cares, in the joyful recollections of her 
youth. The merchants* hoped to recompense themselves for 
the troubles of the journey, by making merry in the city, and 
to find their traffic profitable. 

They found the house of old Schwaning lighted, and the 
sounds of gay music fell upon their ears as they approached. 
‘No doubt,’ said the merchants, ‘ your ¢ rrandfather is hole ling a 
merry Sentinal We come as if called. How surprised he 
will be on seeing the uninvited guests! He cannot dream 
that the real festival is now for the first time to commence.’ 
Henry felt embarrassed, and his mother was only troubled on ac- 
count of herdress. ‘They alight, the merchants remain with the 
horses, and Henry and his mother enter the magnificent house. 
Below there was no inmate to be seen. They had to ascend 
the broad, winding staircase. Some servants ran by ; they re- 
quested these to announce to old Schwaning the arrival of 
some strangers, who wished to speak with him. The servants 
at first made some hesitation: the travelers, they saw, were 
not well dressed. But their arrival was at length announced 





* Some merchants accompanied them on their jovrney.—T, 
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to the master of the house. Old Schwaning came out. He 
did not immediately recognise them, and asked their names and 
business. Henry’s mother wept and fell upon his neck. ‘Do 
you no longer know your daughter?’ cried she, weeping. ‘I 
bring you my son.’ The old father was much moved. He 
pressed her long to his breast ; Henry fell upon his knees and 
kissed tenderly the old man’s hand. He raised him up, and 
held mother and son in his arms. ‘Come in quickly,’ said 
Schwaning, ‘1 have only friends and acquaintances within, who 
will join heartily in my rejoicing, Henry’s mother seemed to 
have some doubts. She had no time to reflect, The father 
led them both into the high, lighted hall, ‘I bring my daugh- 
ter and my grandson, from Eisenach,’ cried out Schwaning into 
the midst of the noisy bustle of his brilliantly clad guests. All 
eyes turned towards the door ; all ran thither ; the music ceased, 
and both the travelers stood confused and dazzled, in their 
dusty garments, surrounded by the motley multitude. A 
thousand expressions of joy went from mouth to mouth. Old 
acquaintances thronged around the mother. Numberless ques- 
tions were asked. Every one wished to be recognised and 
welcomed first. While the elder portion of the company were 
engaged in conversation with the mother, the attention of the 
younger portion was turned to the youthful stranger, who stood 
there with eyes cast down, and had not the heart to look up 
again upon the unknown faces. His grandfather introduced 
him to the company, and inquired after his father and the in- 
cidents of his journey. 

The mother thought of the merchants, who, out of polite- 
ness, had remained below with the horses. She told the cir- 
cumstance to her father, who immediately sent down and 
caused them to be invited to come up. The horses were led 
to the stables, and the merchants make their appearance. 

Schwaning thanked them heartily for their friendly attend- 
ance on his daughter. They were recognised by many pre- 
sent, and exchanged friendly greetings. The mother wished 
permission to change her dress. Schwaning took her to his 
chamber, and Henry followed for the same purpose. 

Among the company, Henry was struck with a man whom 
he thought he had often seen at his side in that book.* His 
noble mien pointed him out before all the rest. The expres- 





* This refers to an earlier part of the story. Henry had before seen a picture of this 
man, beside his own, in a book belonging to a hermit.—T. 
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sion of his countenance was a severe earnestness; an open, 
finely arched forehead—large, black, piercing, and fixed eyes— 
an ironical feature about his playful mouth, and throughout, 
fair and manly proportions made it significant and interesting. 
He was firmly built; his motions were calm and expressive, 
and when he stood, he seemed as if he would stand forever. 
Henry asked his grandfather about him. ‘I am glad,’ said 
the old man, ‘ that you have cbserved* him so soon. It is my 
excellent friend Klingsehr, the poet. You may be more proud 
of his acquaintance and friendship than of the Emperor’s. 
But how is it with your heart? He has a beautiful daughter ; 
perhaps this makes the father more interesting in your view. 
I shall think strange if you have not observ ed her.’ Henry 
blushed. ‘ My attention was diverted, dear grandfather. The 
company was numerous, and I only saw your friend.’ ‘One 
perceives that you come from the North,’ answered Schwz aning. 
‘We will certainly soften your manners here. You shall in- 
deed learn to look on fair eyes.’ 

‘They were now ready, and returned to the hall, where, in 
the mean time, preparations had been made for supper. Old 
Schwaning led Henry to Klingsehr, and told him that he had 
an earnest : wish to become his ; acquaintance. 

Henry, was embarrassed. Klingsehr conversed with him in 
a friendly manner about his country and his journey. His 
voice inspired so much confidence, that Henry soon took heart 
and spoke with great freedom. After some time Schwaning 
came to them again and brought the fair Matilda. ‘Take a 
friendly interest in my bashful grandson,’ said he, ‘and pardon 
him that he has seen your father sooner than you. Your 
brilliant eyes will surely awaken in him the slumbering youth. 
In his country Spring comes late.’ 

‘Henry and Matilda blushed. ‘They looked at each other 
in admiration. She asked him in low and scarcely audible 
words whether he took pleasure in dancing. The moment he 
answered yes, a lively dancing tune commenced. He offered 
her his hand in silence; she gave him hers, and they joined in 
the ranks of the dancers. Schwaning and Klingsehr looked 
on. ‘The mother and the merchants were pleased with Henry’s 
agility and his lovely partner. The mother had enough to 
talk about to her youthful friends, who wished her well to so 
handsome and so hopeful a son. Klingsehr said to Schwaning: 
‘Your grandson has an interesting countenance: it shows. a 
clear and comprehensive mind, and his voice comes deep from 
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his heart.’ ‘I hope,’ answered Schwaning, ‘ that he will be 
your tractable pupil. It seems to me, he is born for a poet. 
May your spirit come upon him.’ R. 8. 





STANZAS TO MY NOSE. 


My nose! my nose! oh, mercy me! my dreadful little nose! 
Why can’t we have a settlement, thou cause of all my woes ? 
And why art thou so small, so pug, thou handle of my face! 
To make a laughing stock of me, and bring me to disgrace ? 


My whiskers both are large and black, they suit me very well ; 
I put them off and on again, to please each city belle: 

But thou art fixed, forever fixed between my mouth and eye, 
Thou little dot! I wish thou wert more prominent and high. 


My pantalosns are just the cut, the best that Hall could make ; 
My coat the richest blue or black, all for the ladies’ sake : 

And yet, ah, me! what use are they, thou cause of all my ill! 

I wish thou wert but half as long as is my tailor’s bill. 


And if I walk to see the girls, as now and then I do, 

Or at the corner take my stand, particularly blue, 

Each dandy holds his quizzing glass, and grinning, onward goes ; 
Ife thinks, the fool! I do not know he tries to spy my nose, 


One says, my feet are large enough, they’re always in the way; 

1 made an accidental step on Miss the other day— 

‘You’d better keep those feet,’ said she, ‘ off decent people’s toes, 
And make them to change places with your something of a nose.’ 


Ah, me! the jokes, the jibes, the jests, that saucy fellows play, 
With noses long, and round, and square, at every time of day— 
‘ How strait and tall that fellow is,’ each Bantam dandy crows, 
‘Ah, happy gentleman! no wife will lead him by the nose !’ 


And thus they look and laugh at me, all safe within their sleeve ; 

I ’spose they think they hurt me much, and make me sorely grieve— 
They speak their daggers to my face, and touch me very close, 

‘ For he,’ say they, ‘at all our pranks can ne’er turn up his nose.’ 
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I am near-sighted too, and sometimes run against a girl ; 

‘Ah! if you had a nose,’ said she, ‘I’d give it such a twirl! ’— 

‘I ask your pardon, dear,’ I cried, ‘I’ll make you fit amends ’— 

‘ Not as you knows,’ said she—‘no, no! we never can be friends.” 


Oh dear! and specs I never can, I never can look through— 
And so I twirl my cane all day, not knowing what to do; 

I lounge about the Gallery, and see the pictures close ; 

And every canvass man and pretty girl has ‘something of a nose.’ 


At three I dine at Gallagher’s, or at the Tremont House ; 

And when I enter there, they all are still as is a mouse— 

‘How came he here,’ ask they, ‘he could not smell us at our blows ; 
How much he doth intrude himself, we’re sure he little knows.’ 


The barber ne’er can cut my nose while he is shaving me— 
‘ Your ears,’ says he, ‘are long enough, for nose deficiency.’ 
But think or say, or laugh or sigh, or ponder as | can, 

I am now, and ever was, and shall be, a half-nosed man. 


I waked from pleasant sleep one morn, and saw upon the wall 
A little and a large nose drawn, with this tremendous scrawl: 
‘You'd better have no nose at all, than such a one as this, 

But one like to that large one there, were extacy of bliss.’ 


‘He ne’er can fall and tread upon that little nose,’ says one ; 
Then loudly cries another out, before the first is done, 

‘And yet how strange, he every where is poking in his nose !’— 
Oh! would that Ovid’s nose were mine, with wart like Cicero’s! 


Good name in man or woman, is the jewel of the soul; 
So Shakspeare says, and he is right, I think, upon the whole. 
But now, oh, Slawkenbergius! I ask thee in his place, 
Is not a handsome nose, in all, the jewel of the face ? 
SEMINASUS. 





Stupy is the most solid nourishment of the mind, the source of 
its most noble acquisitions. It is study that increases our na- 
tural talent, but it is conversation that sets on work, and refines 
it. It is the great book of the world that teaches us the use 
of other books, and can improve a learned man into a complete 
gentleman.—St. EveremMonp. 








THE NEW SHIP. 


Ir was during one of those sultry months which render the 
crowded metroplis so intolerable, that I paid a visit to the island 
of Nantucket. I had heard much of the unsophisticated man- 
ners and primitive habits of the islanders, and resolved to ben- 
efit my health by breathing the salubrious air of their climate, 
as well as to satisfy my curiosity by observing their customs. 

Upon first landing at the principal town, which bears the 
name of the island, but which was formerly called Sherburne, 
1 found myself over shoes in sand, and at every motion of the 
atmosphere | became so completely enveloped in thick clouds 
of dust, that I began to think I had, by some mischance, been 
put ashore upon ‘the desert of Zahara, and looked wistfully 
about me in momentary expectation of being encountered by a 
drove of camels. But a loud rattling noise soon saluted my 
ears; and looking up, I saw a small cart, drawn by a horse 
upon the full trot, and driven by a genteel looking buck, which 
came rollmg over the sand, while the smoking wheels went 
merrily round and stirred the loose dust at such a rate, that I 
found no difficulty in comparing the simple vehicle w ith Nep- 
tune’s car, careering through the boiling waves of Ocean. 

As | stepped on one side to give this Jehu an opportunity to 
pass me, he reined in his jaded steed and said, ‘ Will thee get 
into the calash??  F ortunately, having a pocket dictionary with 
me at the time, I drew it out and discovered that the word 
calash signifies a small carriage. 

By this time I was fully persuaded that I had been very po- 
litely asked if I would ride; and the only objection which I 
could possibly make to the proposal was, that | and the calash 
were traveling in opposite directions. The knight of the lash, 
however, completely overruled it by assuring me that he should 
only drive to the end of the wharf, where he had a little busi- 
ness to transact, and in a few minutes should be ready to return 
to the centre of the town. I therefore ascended the cart, and 
the driver goaded on his horse at the same unmerciful rate as 
before, until I thought my bones would have been shaken out 
of my body ; and I had so much difficulty to keep on my legs, 
that I was forced to steady 1ayself by keeping fast hold of my 
companion’s skirts. Before we had reached the stoppmg place 
my new friend had given me to understand that in Nantucket 
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every gentleman is his own coachman, and that the most squea- 
mish ladies on the island thought it no disparagement to be 
seen jolting about the streets in a calash. 

I told him that I had always admired simplicity, and believed 
that true comfort was found therein; but that during the short 
experiment which I had made, my opinion had been considera- 
bly shaken. 

Just then we arrived at the end of the wharf, and the horse 
stopped so suddenly that I was thrown upon my knees in the 
twinkling of an eye. I arose from my humiliating posture, 
and thanking my kind benefactor for the use of his calash, bade 
him adieu, and went on my way wading through the : sand. 

I at length succeeded in reaching the house of a Mrs. 
H , who kept boarders, and who, | had been given to un- 
derstand, was a lady of eminence in the place. 

I found there several sea-captains, commanders of whale 
ships, who were quite sociable amongst themselves ; but as | 
had never been around Cape Horn, and scarcely knew a lance 
from a gridiron, I found my “self placed in the back ground, and 
soon had the pleasure of hearing myself styled an innocent, 
well-disposed young fellow, but one who knew little of the 
world, and who was not born on the island. 

It is true that the eldest daughter of my hostess, a comely 
lass of eighteen, once engaged me for a short time in conversa- 
tion; but when she learned from my lips that I had never 
‘struck a whale,’ she bridled, and immediately recollected an 
engagement which would prevent her from seeing me again un- 
til the next day. I have since understood that it is as necessa- 
ry for a young man to signalize himself by waging an extermi- 
nating warfare against the monsters of the deep, to gain the 
favor of a Nantucket lass, as it was in the days of chivalry for 
a knight to soil his maiden arms with blood’ before he could 
win the smiles of Beauty, and enjoy the delights of ‘ ladye 
love.’ The flight of Cupid’s dart is there governed by the 
motions of the harpoon; and it is impossible to glide into the 
good graces of one of those damsels, until you have greased 
yourself as high as the arm-pits with sperm oil ! 

Finding my yself an insulated being, placed very much in the 
same situation as the rat with the bell, | determined forthwith 
to endeavor to pick up some information pertaining to the whale 
fishery, so that I might be rendered capable of conversation 
with my neighbors on the favorite topic. For this purpose I 
sauntered whole hours about the wharf; made inquiries of the 
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seamen relative to their occupation; and, as I had a tolerable 
good voice for singing, learnt several whale songs. ‘Thus I be- 
gan gradually to qualify myself for a member of society. I 
could explain the difference between a right whale and a hump- 
back ; I could tell the form of a sperm whale’s flukes ; could 
describe the use of the loggerhead, the line, the boat-spade, 
the wafe, and even knew the meaning of such terms as ‘ stern 


5 
all!’ ‘wet the line!’ ‘lay round!’ and ‘lie on your oars ! ’ 


I now thought it very possible for me to practise a piece of 


innocent deception ; and accordingly, when in company with 
the young ladies, passed myself off for a Cape Horner. I 
talked loud and boastingly of feats which I had performed in the 
Pacific Ocean ; described the chase, the run, the fighting, and 
the flurry ; told of stoven boats, lines fouled, and limbs broken. 
This succeeded awhile to admiration. I was considered as al- 
most a prodigy; until one evening, when at a party where 
there was a tall stout girl, who listened very attentively to my 
description of a whaling scene, but who, when I poised a 
broomstick to imitate the darting of a har poon, started from 
her chair, and in a loud voice pronounced me an impostor. 
She snatched up the tongs, and placing one hand over the knob 
on the end, held the legs with the other: ‘ There!’ cried she, 

* you hold an iron in this manner.’ She then darted the iron 
missile with such fury against a small table which stood on the 
other side of the room, as to break off one of the leaves and 
splinter two of its legs. I started with amazement, and hastily 
retreated from the room, fearing that the next trial of her skill 
might be closely connected with some personal disaster relating 
to my own short-ribs. Yes, I fled in disgrace, and never after 
dared to open my mouth in company on the subject of catch- 
ing whales. I gradually relapsed into my primitive insignifi- 
cance, and being left entirely to myself, wandered about the 
town like the shade of an unburied hero. 

On one of my rambling excursions, I saw a large collection 
of people upon the ‘long-wharf;’ and in hopes of finding 
something to vary the monotony of my listless hours, bent my 
footsteps thitherward. I inquired of a small boy whom I over- 
took, what was the occasion of such a throng. ‘ Don’t you 
know ?? said he, staring at me with great contempt ; ‘why then 
Pll tell you. Zenas C ’s new ship is coming over the 
Bar, and will be in the harbor directly. I would’nt miss seeing 
her for a hogshead of head matter. It’s a York-built ship, 
and they say she’s as handsome as the new engine.’ 
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I felt a little disappointed, but still determined to see the 
new ship. I pressed through the crowd until I had gained the 
end of the wharf, when I amused myself by observing the dif- 
ferent groups who were assembled around me. On an old 
anchor stock stood the weather-beaten form of Captain 'T 
F , famous for having been once taken out of a boat by 
the line-while the whale was sounding. Close at his side was 
J b , the shoemaker, who lived in Eunice Mitchell 
street, near the school alley. This man was famous for making 
one pair of shoes in a week, and remaining drunk all his leisure 
time. ‘The long, lank, and withered person of Dr. B , 
now obtruded itself on my notice ; for in attempting to pass by 
me, with an open snuff-box in his hand, he stumbled and spilt 
the odoriferous powder in one of my shoes. ‘This sage phy- 
sician kept at the sign of the Dragon and Mortar ; bought iron 
hoops for half a cent a pound, and sold matches tipped with 
green paint for lack of brimstone. A drove of Newtown boys 
next came forward, and swarmed upon the spars and timbers 
like locusts. 

Near my left hand was a goodly number of old sea-officers, 
whose common-place talk and blank countenances verified the 
observation that hard labor deadens the mental faculties. In 
front of these veterans stood several young aspirants for ‘ oily 
fame,’ who laughed with well-timed complaisance at all the 
dead-born jokes “of their superiors. ‘Then came slowly an old 
decayed horse, dragging after him a cart driven by a little 
white-headed man, who “proclaimed that he had some good ap- 
ples which he w ould sell cheap. Hereupon the Newtown boys 
surrounded his crazy vehicle, and were unceremoniously help- 
ing themselves to its contents, when a tall quaker gentleman, 
dressed in gray clothes, sprang forward and exclaimed, ‘ There 
she comes !’ 

‘ Yes, Zenas, and a noble thing she is!’ cried another. 

I looked sea-ward, and saw the white sails of a ship bellying 
to the breeze, while the jutting land prevented me from de- 
serying her hull. Every eye was riveted upon the long-ex- 
pected object, and at length she came majestically around 
Brand Point and moved slowly along the harbor. A murmur 
of admiration ran through the crowd when she first appeared ; 
but when she tacked to stand in for the wharf, and the white 
waters foamed around her cutwater, and the gay image of Ju- 
lius Cesar was descried blazing on her prow, the enthusiasm of 
the spectators was no longer controllable, and, lifting their hats, 
the welkin rang with loud and repeated cheers. 
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Having thus given vent to their feelings, the by-standers 
busily prepared to receive the ship: fenders were hung over 
the side of the wharf; the fasts were made ready; aud the 
boys stood by to spring on board as soon as she came up. She 
drew near. ‘The topsail haulyards were let go, the sheets 
were cast adrift and the cluelines manned. The jib was kept 
up until she had played off a little, so that she need not strike 
the end of the pier, and as the downhaul was manned and the 
shackles rattled upon the stay, her broadside struck the wharf. 
She was made fast in an instant. I saw Zenas step on board. 
He looked at his beautiful ship with becoming pride ; and when 
he heard his friends pronounce her the finest vessel that ever 
was launched, he smiled complacently, for he knew they did 
not flatter. The ship was built by Forman Cheeseman, of 
New ‘York, one of the first naval architects in the country ; 
and he had spared no pains to render her a specimen of his 
skill. 

A Nantucket merchant almost worships his ships, and in no- 
thing does he evince so much jealousy as in the acute interest 
which he takes in the opinions which the world may form of 
them. It may be easily supposed, then, that Zenas felt not a 
little gratified at hearing the reiterated praises which were heaped 
upon his peerless vessel. But he was suddenly awakened from 
his pleasant dream. 

Zenas had an only son, about seventeen years old, the child 
of his old age; a lad of much promise, and one upon whom 
his fond parents doated. ‘This boy had embarked with several 
others in a small sail-boat for the purpose of meeting the new 
ship as she came into the harbor. The boat had not returned, 
but was still sailing about in the middle of the harbor. While 
Zenas was receiving the congratulations of his friends, a sudden 
flaw of wind struck the sails of the boat and overset her. The 
accident was observed by several persons on the wharf, and a 
sailor rushed to the presence of the father and cried, « Mr. 
C , the sailboat is capsized, and your son is drowning !’ 

Zenas sprang upon the wharf, and urged the boatmen who 
were now putting off to fly to the deliverance of his son. He 
looked towards the place where the accident had occurred. 
He saw the boat sinking, and could discern no one upon the 
surface of the water. ‘Then indeed did all the father betray 
itself in his looks and gestures. ‘Then was everything forgot- 
ten but the perishing boy. He flew frantically from pile to 
pile—he wrung his hands and called aloud on the by-standers 
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to aid his son in his extremity! One moment the head of the 
youth was seen projecting through the wave, and his struggles 
could be distinctly observed. Zenas moved distractedly from 
one side of the wharf to the other; and it was in that moment, 
while in all the frenzy of his grief he groaned with agony and 
tore his gray locks from his reeking brow, that the death shrieks 
of the boy were borne on the heowne to the ears of his sire. 
Then did the despairing parent despise all the treasures of 
Earth. Springing upon an eminence which overlooked the 
surrounding throng, with a violent and convulsive gesture he 
stretched forth his already childless arm towards the gallant 
bark, and loudly exclaimed, ‘ Look upon that ship ; his she is 
who brings me back my child—who rescues my only-begotten !’ 
But ere the hand of man could save him, the waters closed 
over the head of the sinking boy ; and when the repentant bil- 
low gave him back to the vend, he was a lifeless corpse ! 
Broken-hearted old man ! why do thy footsteps stray from 
thy own door? Dost thou scorn to enter the Louse which 
Death has made desolate? ‘There in silent sorrow sits the 
aged partner of thy woes. She will demand of thee her child, 
and thou shalt look forth upon the world for consolation. But 
the world is nothing now to thee. ‘The Spring shall put forth 
its blossoms, but thine has fallen ; the Autumn shall still yield 
its fruit, but thine is withered forever. Death shall at last close 
those eyes which have no more pleasure in see ing ; and that 
rest which is denied thee on earth, thou shalt find in the grave. 
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ATHENZUM GALLERY. 


Tue reputation of Alston as an artist is too well established to 
need our poor commendation. His landscapes, fancy pieces and 
portraits have long held that high rank among the productions 
of artists which they so richly merit. His piece entitled the 
‘Storm,’ painted at Paris in 1804, and now in exhibition at the 
Atheneum Gallery, though one of his earlier essays, bespeaks 
the lively imagination and handy execution of the master. 
The design is good, and the composition harmonizes well. The 
dark emerald green of the perturbed waters, piled into moun- 
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tains by the winds, and crested with white foam; the broken 
and scattered fragments of black, loose-floating, ragged clouds, 
hovering over the dark abyss ; the distant vessel leaping from 
surge to surge, along the dim horizon, as she heads the storm 
with reefed sails ; : the yawning gulf between the eddying waves ; 
and the frail bark in the foreground, laboring apparently in her 
last extremities, with strained masts and sails, for her preserva- 
tion and safety, cannot but create in the mind of the beholder 
the most sublime sensation, and at the same time an almost 
painful apprehension for her safety. 

None but such as have been on the ocean in a storm, can 
fully appreciate the merits and beauties of such a piece. Our 
first impression was, however, that the tout ensemble of this 
painting was of somewhat too deep ahue. Some of the shades 
appeared to us at first sight a little too dark, particularly those 
upon the waters. On a review, however, considering the sub- 
ject, we were led to doubt the correctness of our impressions.’ 
Most of us are aware that the waters of the ocean, under these 
circumstances, appear almost entirely black. The clouds also 
upon the ocean appear darker during a storm, than upon land. 
‘The sun, pouring its soft light from behind the fragments of 
broken clouds, has here a very fine effect, and well represents 
the clearing up of the storm. ‘Though the waters still appear 
in a tumult, there seems a distant prospect of fair weather, that 
contrasts finely with the dark scene before us. 

On looking upon this scene, we fancied we could almost hear 
the roar of the a angry surge, ‘where ‘deep was lifting up its 
voice unto deep.’ 

The next piece of Alston, in order on the catalogue, we 
found to be a ‘ Landscape—Diana on a chase,’ painted at Rome 
in 1805. ‘The clouds and distant mountains in the back grounds 
of this piece, are remarkably well conceived and admirably ex- 
ecuted. The lights and shades are well disposed, and the 
edging of light upon the hills is very fine, together with 
its reflections upon the sleeping waters. "The blue sky, 
soft sunlight and broken clouds, contrast charmingly with 
the misty mountains over which they float in quietness. The 
dogs and other figures in the foreground, are animated and finely 
sketched. 

‘Florimel,’ from Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ ‘The Tuscan 
Girl,’ and ‘ Jessica and Lorenzo,’ are such productions as we 
might expect from the hand of this eminent and experienced 
artist, 
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Among many other of the landscape and fancy pieces, we 
were much delighted with the ‘ View of James River, Virgi- 
nia,’ by Miss L. R. Brewer. ‘Though there may be some 
faults in the execution of his: piece, the design is good, and we 
received much pleasure in viewing it. We are to expect faults 
in all, and much more are we to expect them in the young and 
inexperienced artist. Miss Brewer is undoubtedly capable, 
with a little care, of excelling in landscape painting, as well as 
in the other departments of her art. 

Mr. Osgood’s portraits are remarkably good. Many of them 
are not mere resemblances, but striking likenesses. We are 
informed that he has heretofore confined his attention almost 
exclusively to the department of portraiture. His undivided 
attention to this subject will undoubtedly, with his talents and 
industry, ensure him entire success. 

Mr. Pratt has furnished us this season with but one of his 
portraits. We are sorry to find no more of his pieces in the 
exhibition. 

The portraits of Sully are many of them fine paintings, and 
striking likenesses. 

There are other equally able and meritorious productions in 
the Gallery this season, that we have not room to mention in 
this number, but to which we hope to allude in some future 
remarks. We cannot forbear however to mention some beau- 
tiful miniatures near the head of the stairway, by a lady, whose 
name we do not recollect. 

We feel a heightened resect for the art that can catch and 
fasten the fleeting ex pressic n of countenance, the scintillations 
of the eye, the fascinating smile and benignity of look, when 
we are ushered into the presence of such w orthies as W ashing- 
ton, Marshall, i ebster, Jay, Sir Benjamin West, and other great 
and good men; and we seem to partake of their society and 
friendship, ut we may never have seen them. ‘Their minds 

are before us in “the history of their lives, and their forms, stand- 
ing forth from the glowing canvass, seem to be animated with a 
living spirit, teaching us the precepts of their wisdom, though 
death may in reality with a long lapse of years, or even ages, 
intervene between ourselves and them. 

However trifling and useless then this art may appear to 
some, it is a divine art! It is an art worthy the fostering care 
and patronage of a nation! and one that has ever found its 
patrons and protectors in the tasteful and wise of modern 
times. 
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If this art is a mere ‘ trifle,’ as it has been esteemed by some, 
we can only say, vive la bagatelle. We wish success to the arts. 
We hope our young artists will form themselves into a band for 
mutual improvement ; that ere long our country will behold a 
national school of American artists, who shall rival the far- 
famed schools of Rome, Florence, Venice, France, Holland, 
and England ; that the new world may not only be first in po- 
litics, but first in rearing a school of artists, who, being strictly 
American, shall be able to produce works that shall rival in 
excellence the finest productions of their predecessors. 


NO. III. STATUARY.—JEPHTHAH AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Tuts beautiful groupe of ‘ Jephthah and his Daughter,’ by Mr. 
Augur of New-Haven, is now in exhibition at No. 221 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 

It is one of his earliest essays, being only the third of his 
productions that have come before the public. ‘These embrace 
his ‘Sappho,’ belonging to the Hon. 'T. H. Perkins, and his 
bust of the late Prof. Fisher, now at Yale College. 

‘These figures are a performance of peculiar interest, whether 
we regard the circumstances of their author, or the performance 
itself, as being almost the first attempt of our countrymen at a 
production of this kind. The groupe consists of only two 
statues of beautiful Italian marble, representing Jephthah meet- 
ing with his daughter, on his return from war against the Am- 
monites. 

The foundation of his design may be found in the story re- 
lated in the eleventh chapter of Judges. 

‘The choice of Mr. Augur in regard to his subject, is certainly 
a happy one, and we believe he has done ample justice to it. 

Each of his figures has a high finish, and an expression 
strikingly illustrative of feelings we might suppose a father and 
daughter would possess under similar circumstances to those 
described in the narrative. The beseeching posture and sor- 
rowful countenance of the daughter are strikingly contrasted 
with the expression of agony and grief depicted on the visage 
of the fond, doating parent, whose stern sense of duty seems 
struggling with the deep feelings of natural affection for his only 
child. 

The somewhat care-worn visage of the stern and hardy war- 
rior, turning away in agonizing sorrow from the light, airy, and 

12* 
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beautiful form of his approaching daughter—he attempting to 
conceal his heavy grief behind his flowing mantle ; the femi- 
nine softness of his lovely child, with bared bosom filled with 
expectation of joy on the glad return of a fond parent, all 
rush upon the mind at the same time that we remember the 
stern decree and irrevocable vow of the father to sacrifice what- 
soever he should first meet, on his return home. ‘These united 
feelings and mingled emotions of pleasure and_ pain fill the 
mind, and cause the bosom to swell with sensations, that, though 
not wholly painful, will hardly allow us to refrain from tears. 

As regards the female figure, the beautifully rounded softness 
of the limbs—the charming contour of the features of the face— 
the gentle swell and undulation of the snowy neck and bosom, 
half concealed under a light and flowing drapery—the bending 
and supplicating posture of the figure, “all unite to form that 
beau ideal of feminine softness and delicacy, that has * been 
dreamt of only by poets.’ ‘These unitedly, however, give a 
life and charm to this fairy creation, that induce us to believe 
we can almost see it breathe and hear it speak. 

The masculine features and rugged limbs of the father are 
finely developed. ‘The brawny muscles of the lower extremi- 
ties and arms, are delineated with wonderful justness and accu- 
racy, and even the almost invisible veins appear in their ap- 
propriate localities. 

The position of both figures is graceful and light, and when 
contrasted with each other the whole is inimitably fine. We 
could not conceive of a more happy effort on the part of the 
artist, or a more judiciously chosen subject. We only wonder 
that Mr. Augur should have been so successful, considering 
that he (as we are informed) wrought from his block entirely 
without a model. 

We are told he has not had the advantages of travel or of 
examining extensive groupes of statuary. We hope he will 
not deny himself the privilege, whether he regards his own 
reputation, or that of the country that claims him as a son. 

As our country, in the present age, undoubtedly rivals an- 
cient Athens in many of the useful mechanic arts, we should 
rejoice to see arise to its glory, a Greenough and an Augur that 
should rival a Praxitales and Phideas in the departments of 
statuary and sculpture, and with our free institutions again re- 
vive the genius and spirit of Ancient Greece. 
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BRYANT’S POEMS. 


A feo Thoughts suggested by the fact of Washington Irving’s editing 
Bryant’s Poems in England and dedicating them to-an English Poet. 


Ir would be idle in us to re-echo Bryant’s praises, after they 
have been already so eloquently set forth by many able judges. 
Among us his great merit has been almost universally ac- 
knowledged. We are sorry to make a single exception. But 
a Southern Reviewer* has lately made the vain attempt to 
pluck the Jaurels from this poet’s brow. We really believe, 
however, that his hand trembled in the work; for he has alto- 
gether missed his aim; and, what he assuredly deserves, has 
drawn down upon himself the censure of every wise and 
sensible man. 

Our hearty gratitude is due to Mr. Irving for thus bringing 
before the British public, the fairest literary representative we 
can boast. Perhaps the indignation, with which we read the 
sweeping reproaches cast upon us by their unsparing Review- 
ers, should be a little softened, when we remember that in all 
likelihood they have seen entire works of no one of our au- 
thors. It is hardly possible to estimate a writer justly, unless 
we have before us in his productions, the full outpourings of 
his mind. We could form but a faint idea of the sculptor’s 
skill in moulding the human frame, from the sight of a broken 
fragment—a lee or an arm. So with the w riter; to judge of 
his power, we must see a complete manifestation of that power. 

The decision which the English Reviewers shall pass upon 
these poems in the form now presented to them, will doubtless 
be looked for by their author and his countrymen with no little 
curiosity. Irving, who edits them, stands as well, perhaps, with 
the British Critics as any American. And they have the far- 
ther advantage of being dedicated to one of the most popular 
poets in the kingdom. We may be pretty confident that such 
an introduction will conciliate many in their favor. 

And yet how singular is it that poetry like Bryant’s will not 
make its way in Eneland without being recommended! One 
would think that Britain would hail American genius almost as 
its own possession. There seem to be natural bonds of sym- 
pathy between us in several respects. We are sprung from 








*In the American Quarterly. 
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the same stock. We speak the same language; and our laws 
are nearly akin. It is hoped that in this enlightened age we 
shall not have to refer to past dissensions in civil affairs, for an 
explanation of the ill feeling with which England appears to 
regard us in literary matters. We could wish that animosities 
hous this source had long ago subsided. But if we recollect 
that the loss of her colonies in America caused at the time 
more exasperation than England had ever before felt, we fear 
that we must call their snarling critiques upon American wri- 
ters, little else than the expression of long-hidden vengeance 

There is too a sort of fashion amonggome of the British critics 
to treat us withseverity. They find it vastly more easy to deal 
in abuse than in fair criticism, and they are glad to have any pre- 
text for throwing forth their slander. Hence, when a work of 
American origin falls into their hands, they think it a matter of 
course to find fault. 

We trust that Bryant will meet with a better reception. At 
any rate, he may have the consolation that ‘those who know 
him best, praise “him most.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES 
Thoughts on Colonization: or an impartial Exhilnrtion of the 

Doctrines, Principles and Purposes of the American Coloni- 

zation Society. By Witiiam Lioyp Garrison. Bos- 

ton: Printed and published by Garrison & Knapp. 1832. 

pp. 230. 

We do not hesitate to say that we took up this volume much 
prejudiced against it; as it directly and openly attacks the 
American Colonization Society, to which we have long looked 
as the means best adapted for emancipating that injured and 
degraded portion of our population—the Southern Slaves. 

Mr. Garrison’s object, however, appears to be the same as 
that of the Society; the only difference is that he proposes to 
accomplish it by different means. He is for setting at liberty 
the whole slave population immediately ; the Society for doing 
it gradually. He is for liberating, educating, civilizing and 
page Ne the blacks, allowing them to remain in this coun- 

; the Society is for doing the same by removing them to 
the land of their forefathers. 
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It requires but the reading of afew pages of this book to 
discover that it was written by a man of talents. It bears the 
impress of candor, and much proof is adduced to substantiate 
the propositions laid down. 

The method which Mr. Garrison would adopt, may be in 
the abstract most just; but we cannot think it under existing 
circumstances the most expedient. 

Mr. Garrison is engaged in a praiseworthy cause, and we 
wish him success. We think his book will at least have a ten- 
dency to call public attention to this subject, and will be exten- 
sively read, as it is written in a very engaging and powerful 
style ; and it will, we think, ultimately forward the emancipation 
of these ‘injured sons of Africa.’ 


The Alhambra: a Series of Tales and Sketches of the Moors 
and Spaniards. By the Author of The Sketch Book. Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Lea. 1832. 2 vols. 12mo. 

We have looked over the first volume of these Tales. They 

appear to have been written when Mr. Irving was traveling in 

Spain for information. They display the keen discernment and 

graphic powers of description which are characteristic of this 


author’s writings. The scenes are laid in one of the most ro- 
mantic spots in the world, and the spirit-stirring legends, and 
the gorgeous splendor of the eastern Moslem, are here described 
with a power that is almost enchanting. 

We select for our readers his description of the Alhambra, 
and reflections on the Moslem Empire in Spain. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


The Alhambra is an ancient fortress or castellated palace of the Moor- 
ish kings of Granada, where they held dominion over this their boasted 
terrestrial paradise, and made their last stand for empire in Spain. The 
palace occupies but a portion of the fortress, the walls of which, stud- 
ded with towers, stretch irregularly round the whole crest of a Isfty 
hill that overlooks the city, and forms a spire of the Sierra Nevada, or 
Snowy Mountain. 

In the time of the Moors, the fortress was capable of containing an 
army of forty thousand men within its precincts, and served occasion- 
ally as a strong-hold of the sovereigns against their rebellious subjects. 
After the kingdom had passed into the hands of Christians, the Alham- 
bra continued a royal demesne, and was occasionally inhabited by the 
Castilian monarchs. The Emperor Charles V. began a sumptuous 
palace within its walls, but was deterred from completing it by repeated 
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shocks of earthquakes. The last royal residents were Philip V. and 
his beautiful Queen Elizabetta, of Parma, early in the eighteenth 
century. 

Great preparations were made for their reception. The palace and 
gardens were placed ina state of repair; and a new suite of apart- 
ments erected, and decorated by artists brought from Italy. The so- 
journ of the aicg208 was transient; and, efter their de parture, the 
palace once more became desolate. Still ‘the place was maintained 
with some military state. The governor held it immediately from the 
crown: its juried ‘tion exter ided down into the suburbs of the city, and 
was independeut of the captain general of Granada. A considerable 
garrison was kept up; the governor head his apartments in the old 
Moorish palace, and never descended into Granada without some mili- 
tary parade. The fortress, in fact, was a little town of itself, having 
several streets of houses within its walls, together with a Franciscan 
convent and a parochial church. 

The desertion of the court, however, was a fatal blow to the Alham- 
bra. Its beautiful walls beeame desolate, and some of them fell to 
ruin: the gardsns were destroyed, and the fountains ceased to play. 
By degrees the dwellings became filled up with a loose and lawless 
population ; contrabandistas, who availed themselves of its independent 
jurisdiction, to carry on a wide and d: ring course of smuggling, and 
thieves and rogues of all sorts, who made this their place of refuge, 
from whence they might depredate upon Granada and its vicinity. The 
strong arm of government at length interposed. The whole commu- 
nity was thoroughly sifted; none were suffered to remain but such as 
were of honest character and had legitimate right to a residence; the 
greater part of the houses were demolished, and a mere hamlet left, 
with the parochial church and the Franciscan convent. 

During the recent troubles in Spain, when Granada was in the hands 
of the French, the Alhambra was garrisoned by their troops, and the 
palace was occasionally inhabited by the French commander. With 
th: it enlightened taste which has ever distinguished the French nation 
in their conquests, this monument of Moorish elegance and grandeur 
vas rescued fromthe absolute ruin and desolation that were overwhelm- 
ing it. The roofs were repaired, the saloons and galleries protected 
from the weather, the gardens cultivated, the water-courses restored, 
the fountains once more made to throw up their sparkling showers ; and 
Spain may thank her invaders for having preserved to her the most 
beautiful and interesting of her historical monuments. 

On the departure of the French, they blew up several towers of the 
outer wal!, and left their fortifications scarcely tenable. Since thet 
time, the military importance of the post is at an end. The garrison is 
a handful of invalid soldiers, whose principal outy is to curd some of 
the outer towers, which serve, occasionally, as a prison “of state; and 
the governor, abandoning the lofty hill of the Alh: umnbra, resides in the 
centre of Granada, for the more convenient despatch of his official du- 
ties. I cannot conclude this brief notice of the state of the fortress, 
without bearing testimony to the honorable exertions of its present 
commander Don Francisco de Salis Serna, who is tasking all the limit- 
ed resources at his command, to put the palace in a state of repair; 
and by his judicious precautions, has for some time arrested Lage too cer- 
tain decay, Tad his predecessors discharged the duties of their sta- 
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tion with equal fidelity, the Alhambra might yet have remained in al- 
most its pristine beauty; were government to second him with means 
equal to his zeal, this edifice might still be preserved to adorn the land, 
and to attract the curious and enlightened of every clime, for many 
generations. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MOSLEM DOMINATION IN SPAIN, 


One of my favorite resorts is the balcony of the central window of 
the Hall of Ambassadors, in the lofty tower of Comares. I have just 
been seated there, enjoying the close of a brilliant day. The sun, as 
he sank behind the purple mountains of Alhama, sent a stream of efful- 
gence up the valley of the Darro, that spread a melancholy pomp over 
the ruddy towers of the Alhambra, while the Vega, covered with a 
slight sultry vapor that caught the setting ray, seemed spread out in the 
distance like a golden sea. Nota breath of air disturbed the stillness 
of the hour, and though the faint sound of music and merriment now 
and then arose from the gardens of the Darro, it but rendered more 
impressive the monumental silence of the pile which overshadowed me. 
It was one of those hours and scenes in which memory asserts an al- 
most magical power, and, like the evening sun beaming on these moul- 
deying towers, sends back her retrospective rays to light up the glories 
of the past. 

As I sat watching the efiect of the declining daylight upon this 
Moorish pile, I was led into a consideration of the light, elegant and 
voluptuous character prevalent throughout its internal architecture, and 
to contrast it with the grand but gloomy solemnity of the Gothic edi- 
ficos, reared by the Spanish conquerors. The very architecture thus 
bespeaks the opposite and irreconcileable natures of the two warlike 
people, who so long battled here for the mastery of the Peninsula. By 
devrees I fell into a course of musing upon the singular features of the 
Arabian or Moriseco Spaniards, whose whole existence is a tale that is 
told, and certainly forms one of the most anomalous yet splendid epi- 
sodes in history. Potent and durable as was their dominion, we have 
no one distinct title by which to designate them. They were a nation, 
as it were, without a legitimate country ora name. A remote wave of 
the great Arabian inundation, cast upon the shores of Europe, they 
seemed to have all the impetus of the first rush of the torrent. Their 
course of conquest from the rock of Gibraltar to the cliffs of the Py- 
renees, was as rapid and brilliant as the Moslem victories of Syria and 
Egypt. Nay, had they not been checked on the plains of Tours, all 
France, all Europe, might have been overrun with the same facility as 
the empires of the east, and the crescent might at this day have glit- 
tered on the fanes of Paris and of London. 

Repelled within the limits of the Pyrenees, the mixed hordes of Asia 
and Africa that formed this great irruption, gave up the Moslem princi- 
ples of conquest, and sought to establish in Spain a peaceful and per- 
manent dominion. As conquerors their heroism was only equaled by 
their moderation ; and in both, for a time, they excelled the nations with 
whom they contended. Severed from their native homes, they loved 
the land given them, as they supposed, by Allah, and strove to embel- 
lish it with everything that could administer to the happiness of man. 
Laying the foundations of their power in a system of wise and equitable 
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laws, diligently cultivating the arts and sciences, and promoting agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce, they gradually formed an empire 
unrivaled for its prosperity, by any of the empires of Christendom ; 
and diligently drawing round them the graces and refinements that 
marked the Arabian empire in the east at the time of its greatest civili- 
zation, they diffused the light of oriental knowledge through the west- 
ern regions of benighted Europe. 

The cities of Arabian Spain became the resort of Christian artisans, 
to instruct themselves in the useful arts. The universities of Toledo, 
Cordova, Seville, and Granada, were sought by the pale student from 
other lands, to acquaint himself with the sciences of the Arabs, and 
the treasured lore of antiquity ; the lovers of the gay sciences resorted 
to Cordova and Granada, to imbibe the poetry and music of the east; 
and the steel-clad warriors of the north hastened thither, to accomplish 
themselves in the graceful exercises and courteous usages of chivalry. 

If the Moslem monuments of Spain; if the Mosque of Cordova, the 
Alcazar of Seville and the Alhambra of Granada, still bear inscriptions 
fondly boasting of the power and permanency of their dominion, can 
the boast be derided as arrogant and vain? Generation after genera- 
tion, century after century, had passed away, and still they maintained 
possession of the land. A period had elapsed longer than that which 
has passed since England was subjugated by the Norman conqueror; 
and the descendants of Musa and Tarik might as little anticipate being 
driven into exile, across the same straits traversed by their triumphant 
ancestors, as the descendants of Rollo and William and their victorious 
peers may dream of being driven back to the shores of Normandy. 

With all this, however, the Moslem empire in Spain was but a bril- 
liant exotic that took no permanent root in the soil it embellished. Se- 
cured from all their neighbors of the west by impassable barriers of 
faith and manners, and separated by seas and deserts from their kindred 
of the east, they were an isolated people. Their whole existence was a 
prolonged though gallant and chivalric struggle for a foot-hold in a 
usurped land. They were the outposts and frontiers of Islamism. 
The peninsula was the great battle ground where the Gothic conquer- 
ors of the north and the Moslem conquerors of the east, met and strove 
for mastery ; and the fiery courage of the Arab was at ‘length subdued 
by the obstinate and persevering valor of the Goth. 

Never was the annihilation of a people more complete than that of 
the Morisco Spaniards. Where are they? Ask the shores of Barbary 
and its desert places. The exiled remnant of their once powerful em- 
pire disappeared among the barbarians of Africa, and ceased to be a 
nation. They have not even left a distinct name behind them, though 
for nearly eight centuries they were a distinct people. The ‘home of 
their adoption and of their occupation for ages refuses to acknowledge 
them but as invaders and usurpers. A few broken monuments are all 
that remain to bear witness to their power and dominion, as solitary 
rocks left far in the interior bear testimony to the extent of some vast 
inundation. Such is the Alhambra. A Moslem pile in the midst of a 
Christian land; an oriental palace m.*.. the Gothic edifices of the 
west; an elegant memento of a brave, intelligent and graceful people, 
who conquered, ruled, and passed away. 





